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Map I: India and Ceylon, showing chief linguistic divisions 
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own of national standing, nor even a champion from within the varnas— 
a Gandhi, a Shaftesbury or Wilberforce. 

Food and population are the two menacing question-marks that hang 
over India; if answers are not found soon, it is surely among the 
Harijans that the symptoms of social disease will begin to show. It 1s 
here, among a people released from legal and social bondage but de- 
prived of security, admitted to education but to social esteem or to 
a means of livelihood, that one would expect to find movements like 
Chartism, Ras Tafarism or Nihilism. So far, the Harijans have usually 
seen the Congress, in the tradition of Gandhi, as their protector and 
patron against groups farther to the right; the machinery of reserved 
seats has provided a ladder for the ambitious leader, who has usually 
thought it an advantage to secure the party ticket—that 1s, the party 
nomination. But this can hardly continue indefinitely if there are no 
economic gains to show. The Communists have so far been successful 
only where they have had the backing of dominant landowning or rich 
peasant castes; the Harijans are a natural target for them, but they 
may find it difficult to shepherd the dominant caste and the Haryans 
into the same pen. If Congress fails and they turn neither to the 
Communists nor to movements of unsophisticated protest, the melan- 
choly conclusion must be that malnutrition combined with centuries of 
hopelessness have destroyed the energy to revolt.16 


VIII: THE TRIBES 


The tribes are left for discussion until after the Haryjans, because the 
fate of so many of them has been to become castes, usually at the 
bottom of the scale. A preliminary point made by Professor von 
Fiirer-Haimendorf has first to be emphasized; the tribes are not going 
to melt into the rest of the population and disappear as a result of 
intermarriage and education. The enduring force of the caste system 
will see to it that they persist as endogamous groups. For most of the 
tribal groups of aborigines scattered in the geographically less accessible 
parts of Southern and Central India, it is surely likely that they will 
become more and more like a caste-group. 

An excellent example are the Konds of Orissa, of whom I first read 
in the reports of British administrators in the 1830s and 1840s, when 
tentative!? moves were being made to prevent their sacrificing human 


16 In writing about caste and village India I have used personal experience as well as 
the books specifically referred to, and also G. M. Carstairs, The Twice-Born: A Study of 
a Community of High-Caste Hindus, London, Hogarth Press, 1957. 

17 Tentative at headquarters, but more decisive on the spot. 
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victims to ensure fertility and rain. There can be no doubt that they 
were then tribal groups, animists, outside the pale of Hinduism. “The 
Konds today’, Bailey writes, ‘say that they are Hindus like everyone 
else, but they make a sharp distinction between themselves and the 
Oriyas who live in their midst.’!8 He underlines what has happened by 
speaking of Baderi as virtually ‘a one-caste village’, 70 per cent of the 
inhabitants being Konds. Clearly it is impossible to draw a clear line 
between caste and tribe; what was a tribe is becoming a caste and the 
most one can hope is that the Konds will keep their language and some- 
thing of their culture. Perhaps, like the Mohawks who left New York 
State for Canada and now come back to New York for work on the 
high skyscrapers, those aboriginals who have lost their tribal lands will 
find special niches of their own in national life; they are beginning to 
move into politics; their new leaders are not traditional chiefs but those 
who can express themselves in political terms, and there are seats 
reserved for them. They are really a detachable part of the problem of 
the untouchables; like the Harijans, they are landless, ignorant, 
unorganized. 

But they are likely to be subject to less prejudice. It is one of the 
paradoxes of Indian society that the caste element in Hinduism was 
once their ally. There were no crusades by Hindu rajas to convert the 
aboriginals; there was no Hindu gospel to which they could be con- 
verted and—as Professor von Fiirer-Haimendorf points out—caste 
rapidly became strong enough to keep out the fear of intermarriage, 
which has been so strong an element in racial hostility. Caste Hinduism 
left them alone; on the whole, the British left them alone. It was their 
good fortune that among British officials there was a fairly constant 
supply of eccentric originals who liked nothing better than working 
among the tribes. The Congress criticized the British because they 
failed to develop the tribal areas and perhaps it was in part to vindicate 
this criticism that the new secular State felt it had to develop and 
interfere. If it proves a true judgement that caste will persist in Indian 
society generally for some generations, as an element in thought, in 
habit of mind and in custom governing marriage, then the ex-tribesmen 
are likely to remain a separate group from the main stream, but in many 
ways more like the American Indian than the American Negro. They 
are less of a threat, they are more remote, they have not been associated 
with degrading occupations. But with this difference: much that has 
been said of the Hartjans applies to the Adibasis (tribals) who have no 


18 F, G. Bailey, Tribe, Caste and Nation, Manchester, Manchester University Press, 
1960. 
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land; they may cling a little longer to the skirts of Congress, but if 
Congress shows them no benefits they are likely—in default of some 
heroic national figure who could attract a following throughout India 
from Harijans and Adibasis alike—to turn to Communism or some 
unsophisticated form of violent protest. 

For the North-East Frontier Agency, Professor von Ftirer-Haimen- 
dorf sees hope; an enlightened policy aims at bringing economic 
opportunity with a minimum of cultural disturbance. Most encouraging 
of all is his mention of a proposed special cadre of officers who would 
spend their whole life among tribal people. It is to be hoped that this 
cadre would operate not only in N.E.F-.A. but in all scheduled areas; 
that is, broadly, wherever tribal lands remain, and that in all such areas 
the N.E.F.A. policy will spread. 

There remain Nagaland and the Mizos (who used to be called the 
Lushai.) It seems impossible to dissent from Professor von Furer- 
Haimendorf’s view that the detailed rights and wrongs of the tragic 
rebellions of these peoples cannot be disentangled while the country is 
closed and the records inaccessible. Indeed, the whole truth may never 
be known. If Nehru’s five principles (set out by Professor von F'tirer- 
Haimendorf at the end of his essay) had been fully applied from the 
start, if the policy now followed in N.E.F.A. had been implemented 
here, too, perhaps the rebellions might have been avoided. One must 
also agree that basically the weakness lies in the stages between planning 
and execution; the intention in Delhi may be excellent, but the minor 
officials who carry it out are, no doubt, far too often authoritarian in 
manner and habit of thought; the tradition of extreme authoritarianism 
in officials goes back at least to the Maurya Empire, was in no way 
relaxed under the Mughals and only slightly and superficially modified 
under the British. Officials who are Hindus are liable to be contemptu- 
ous of tribals and are frequently so strongly urban in background that 
to be stationed in a remote area is regarded as a punishment. The degree 
of autonomy now offered is as far as any Indian government can be 
expected to go—at any rate since the Chinese incursion—and it is hard 
to reach any conclusion except that the Nagas should now regard it as 
the best they can expect and try to make it work. It may not be easy, 
while the memories of war and of the atrocities that always accompany 
war are fresh. But this is what ought to be done. 

There are those who suggest that India should offer some kind of 
international guarantee to respect the autonomy she has offered. This 
would be felt as an affront to Indian pride; it would present all the usual 
difficulties of inspection and enforcement. Breaches would be hard to 
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prove, because they would often be matters more of spirit and of manner 
than of legal act. It would be difficult to persuade a guaranteeing power 
to spend its diplomatic resources on enforcing compliance, and to the 
extent that diplomacy was used Indian resentment would increase. 
The ultimate hope for the Nagas is in Indian goodwill and at the highest 
level this does exist. To protect the Nagas against a high-handed poli- 
tical agent or a brutal platoon-commander, the best agency is publicity. 

The first steps that seem desirable are that the Nagas should accept 
autonomy within the Indian Union and that India should admit foreign 
correspondents; the next step would be a delicate and gradual rehabili- 
tation plan—and here some international help might be effective. Of all 
countries, Britain is the worst placed to help in this, because it hurts 
India’s pride that the Nagas—who were startlingly loyal to the British 
during the Japanese occupation—should be provoked into full rebellion 
by the rule of enlightened, secular, independent India. To this inde- 
pendent observer it appears that any diplomatic initiative regarding 
what India believes to be essentially an internal affair must be inter- 
national and should be conducted with the utmost delicacy and 
discretion. 


IX: THE LEADERS AND THE MASSES 


Two essays in this volume are concerned with the elites, the ruling and 
dominant groups who make or influence policy and who lead thought. 
There were three questions about these groups which needed answers 
if the book was in any way to fulfil its purpose. The first, with which Dr. 
Béteille was asked to deal, concerned the composition of these groups; 
to answer it would tell us a good deal about the changes taking place in 
Indian society. The second—addressed to Professor Bottomore—was 
how far the leading groups could be regarded as a unifying force. The 
third, implicit in both the others and indeed in most of the questions 
asked, was how far the leaders communicate with the masses. 

There are certain preliminary points which must be emphasized 
because they are so obvious that they are easy to overlook. Quantita- 
tively, the proportion of the masses to the leading groups is much 
higher in India than in the developed countries and qualitatively the 
gap is greater; less than 30 per cent of the population are literate and 
only 0.2 per cent go to college. Further, the system of education 1s not 
indigenous; even when the mother-tongue is used, the concept of 
education as well as much of the subject-matter is derived from an 
alien culture. Having emphasized these points, we can go on to accept 
Dr. Beteille’s answer to the question put to him; it is much easier for a 
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person of the literary castes to acquire the modern education that is the 
essential for success in almost every field except politics, and to force 
his way into the leading groups of business, the army, the administra- 
tion. There are more of these literary castes who have arrived. But once 
in, caste will not be of much importance. Indeed, as both writers con- 
clude, a list of the divisive factors in India as a whole, precisely in so far 
as they are divisive, would be a list of forces repugnant to the college- 
educated. 


We can further accept Professor Bottomore’s view that there is no sharp 
dichotomy, particularly within the elite groups, between modernism 
and tradition. As we have already suggested in a different context as 
between the similar concepts, Westernization and Sanskritization, there 
is a spectrum of emphasis; there can be no one who has passed beyond 
the Primary stage of education who is not to some extent modern in 
thought, and I would argue that there are few, however advanced in 
scientific studies, who do not retain some reverence for traditional 
Hindu Scriptures and ways of thought. Both elements are present in 
varying degress in most minds; the emphasis will vary in the same 
mind from one occasion to another. It is also important to recognize Dr. 
Béteille’s distinction between modernizing and modernistic elites, be- 
tween those interested in the aspects of modern science and modern 
societies which India can make use of, and those who have attached 
themselves to mere symbols, such as Western party manners and 
familiarity with international airports. People obsessed with these 
symbols—and in a highly superficial, anglicized form—are the targets 
of satirists (particularly V. S. Naipaul and Nirad Chaudhuri) and are 
the people Western visitors meet, but it seems likely that the fashion 
they represent will be a passing phase. 

In the commercial world, the spectrum has perhaps a wider range 
than Dr. Béteille suggests, because the world of business does not con- 
sist only of the employees of international firms, and surely one’s defini- 
tion of an elite should not exclude the Marwari bankers, whose influence 
(as Professor Harrison points out so forcibly) is thought to be so wide- 
spread and powerful. The Marwaris are a traditional group; their 
influence is likely always to be against regionalism, because their 
interests are bound up with the free circulation of goods and credit 
over the whole of India. But such traditional groups as this, like the 
‘saintly’ groups, the Bhudan movement, the remnants of Gandhiism, 
although undoubtedly of influence, are on the outskirts of what we 
normally mean by elites, and of the main tradition in India today. 
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We may agree with both writers on elites that there is a strong unifying 
element running through the administrative services, the officers of the 
armed forces, the top employees of business, the staff of universities; 
members of these groups, whatever their caste or region, have more in 
common with each other than with their uneducated caste-fellows or 
regional neighbours. Mobility between regions is in their interest and 
so is unity. 


But we have left out the political leaders and communication with the 
masses. The political leaders of today are increasingly likely to be very 
different from the first Westernized generation, of whom Nehru was 
the supreme example. Kamraj, as already mentioned, speaks little 
English or Hindi. Perhaps he is not typical, but though the new genera- 
tion of leaders will clearly find it an advantage to be as fluent in English 
as the soldiers and administrators they employ, the essential quality 
they require is the ability to manipulate factions, or, to put the same 
quality in less pejorative terms, to attract and keep the loyalty of a 
personal following and to extend it by a system of alliances at different 
levels. Since the death of Nehru it does not seem that there is any leader 
who can be sure of holding a mass audience outside his own region; it is 
not because he is a spellbinding orator that a man is likely to win power 
at the centre. 

But though the tactics, the manoeuvres and alliances, that bring a 
man to power may seem to be entirely a matter of personal enmities 
and bargains, at the back of all there must surely always lie a strategic 
sense of how much the public will stand. When this sense is absent, 
when the party bosses in a district take their eye off the public and 
forget all but their own enmity, disaster follows; this is the hubris which 
produced the Congress defeats described by Brass in Aligarh and else- 
where, by Harrison in Andhra. The process of keeping a hold on one 
faction, while extending one’s leadership to include another, is import- 
ant even in developed and homogeneous states, but seems to be the 
essence of politics at this stage in a vast and many-tiered state such as 
India; it cannot be carried on for long without some attention to the 
people’s needs or imagined needs. But what will be the relationship 
between the supreme manipulator whom this system throws up and the 
college-educated leadership groups ? 

It will, of course, vary, but it is clear that the Indian Administrative 
Service (the I.A.S.) cannot afford to be aloof from politicians. Indeed, 
the danger is rather that the district officer will be too subservient. He 
has inherited a system so far only slightly modified from the British, 
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which in its turn embodied Mughal features; it was essentially an 
authoritarian system by which in its heyday all executive power had 
centred in the district officer. The old system, which began to be re- 
moulded during the 1920s when District Board chairmen were first 
elected instead of being appointed by the Government, could only work 
because the district officer, in whom everything centred, was respon- 
sible to one central authority only and was left a very free hand. His 
staff in their turn were responsible to him alone; the aims of Govern- 
ment were not ambitious. Today, with a far more complicated set of 
administrative tasks, the district officer is the centre of a web of agencies 
to whom he can no longer give direct orders; his task is infinitely more 
subtle and difficult in itself and he is at every turn aware of politicians 
with factional interests whose constituencies, state and central, will 
cover his district. 

There may, in a typical Uttar Pradesh district, be ten Assembly seats 
and two parliamentary. Thus there are twelve sitting Members—apart 
from prospective Members—whom it is dangerous to offend, not only 
for the district officer himself but for all his staff. The means by which 
offence may be avenged are numerous; there is the parliamentary ques- 
tion, which is tiresome, but there are far more serious means open, of 
which the most common is a complaint—in a criminal court or to a 
Minister on the right side—put forward, of course, by someone with 
no Visible connexion with the initiator, of high-handedness, of improper 
favours, of some bias, if not of corruption or embezzlement. However 
far from the truth the allegation may be, the official attacked will be 
subject to suspicion and anxiety and it will be long before he is cleared. 
There is no longer any danger of officials ignoring politicians and being 
aloof; there is a real danger of their being too much enmeshed in the 
democratic machine. 


It is possible, I believe, to conclude that the gap between masses and 
elite is, in fact, much more apparent than real. It is bridged by the politi- 
cal machine and—ignoble though the means of operating that machine 
may often be—the political and administrative elites are kept con- 
tinuously aware of the masses. From the village committee, or pan- 
chayat, to the parliamentary constituency, the means to power is by 
a mesh of personal support and popular backing; the official can no 
more dare to be indifferent to opinion than can the politician. The 
means of enforcing the sanction will be complex and often unsavoury ; 
a charge of embezzlement may register a change in political power at 
some point in the web of faction and indicate that it is now safe to bring 
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the charge, rather than that the accused has, in fact, done anything 
improper. But votes must be won and personal support kept. The 
response may be lethargic, the machinery elaborate, but there is a 
consciousness of the whole running through the entire system. Where 
that is so, the intellectuals, too, are brought in. Some may lose them- 
selves in verbal spider’s webs, as they do everywhere, but those who 
wish to be effective in the nation’s life must have some touch of political 
awareness. But we are talking about the link between society and the 
State, which is the centre of our subject and its most elusive aspect. 


X: SOCIETY AND THE STATE 


It is not the purpose of this book to endeavour to foretell the political 
future of India. Its first aim—quite ambitious enough—is to consider 
how far Indian society is divided by fissions which are liable to disturb 
the State, and which have any affinity with the racial alignments we find 
elsewhere. The distinction between society and the State is vital. There 
are plenty of dangers which affect both and they have strong quasi- 
racial elements, but the overwhelming impression conveyed to me by 
the essays in this book is that the tough network of fibres binding Indian 
society into a whole will continue to hold. The divisive forces which 
simulate racial barriers are in retreat. There is a cultural inheritance of 
immense profundity; an Indian sociologist (as Professor Bottomore 
points out) considers it necessary to know Sanskrit and to be steeped in 
the Vedas and the Shastras, while it is not usually assumed that his 
Ivuropean counterpart need be acquainted with the writings of St. 
Augustine or St. Thomas Aquinas. To this common culture I believe 
one of the central themes is dharma, which is often translated as ‘reli- 
gious duty’, but carries with it also a sense of what must necessarily 
come into being. The varnashramadharma, which we have discussed, 
carrying out one’s appointed function, is an essential part of dharma. It 
is an idea of what is fitting that has made India a stable society for 
thousands of years; it is still strong. Add to this the complexity of per- 
sonal relations in a society traditionally linked by marriage in so wide a 
network that no one thinks of his village as a self-contained unit. Oscar 
Lewis has emphasized the ramifications of marriage links and con- 
trasted the sophistication of outlook regarding other villages in Northern 
India with the isolation of a Mexican village.19 

But while the village may be linked by marriage with four hundred 
others, the man in the village, the individual, is part of an extended 


18 Q, Lewis, in Marriott (Ed.), Village India. 
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family related to a score of others in other villages and at the same time 
he is part of a village community, which although stratified has common 
interests, a common panchayat, a political life in which bitter factions 
will cut across caste and family and put a man in touch, as economic 
relations will, too, with those above and below him in the hierarchy. 
Several writers have made the point that in a closed society stratified 
by occupation—such as a traditional Indian village—the individuals are 
linked by many strands of relationship—tfeudal, ritual, economic. Those 
at the bottom of the scale plough for their patron as well as making his 
shoes and acting as beater when he goes shooting. He—ideally at least— 
gives them grain and cloth, protects them against others of his own 
rank, lends them something when a daughter is married. But in a 
modern society the strands are usually single. You buy a newspaper 
from the man at the corner of the street and that is an end of it. In India 
the mill-hand of Ahmednagar or Kanpur is no doubt in a much more 
single-stranded relationship with his employer than anyone in a village, 
but most people live in villages and even in towns the old many- 
stranded relationship persists surprisingly often. 


This many-strandedness of relationships and consciousness of other 
communities may well contribute to the ease with which Indian thought 
understands the idea of unity in diversity, of an organic relationship 
between part and whole. We have seen how the setting up of a linguistic 
state has taken the sting out of regional separatism; the regional state 
is diverse within a unity. Indeed, the very qualities in Indian thought 
which have most repelled and irritated the Western mind, from Lord 
Macaulay to E. M. Forster, may have helped to hold Indian society 
together—the refusal to accept either horn of a dilemma, the evasion of 
harsh dichotomies, the readiness to acclaim as fact whatever is thought 
to be fitting.2° 

This suggests the likelihood of continued compromise in society, 
of social evolution by the development of new ties, while old become 
less important. And, as Paul Brass has very perceptively written, ‘poli- 
tical institutions modernize society while society traditionalizes institu- 
tions’. In politics, too, the choice between extremes has so far been 
refused and the chosen leader at the centre continues to be the one 
whom the largest number do not find it intolerable to follow. This 
brings us to the machinery for linking society and the State, of which 
the driving engine is, of course, the Congress Party. 

It is the strength of the Congress Party that it mirrors the paradoxes 


20 ‘Decuit ergo factum est’ ; the idea is not confined to India. 
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and complexities of Hindu society. Here, too, there is continual com- 
promise and the reconciling of utterly opposed elements. Who in 1947 
would have supposed that, once it had lost the stimulus of the struggle 
for independence, one party could have kept its hold on millowners, 
trade unionists, and untouchables? Yet this has in general been achieved, 
by the exercise of a suppleness, a tolerance, a readiness to compromise, 
that recalls the ability of Hinduism to include Shri Vaishnava Brahmans 
and Gurkhas, the principle of non-violence, and the ritual slaughter of 
goats at Dasehra. Both Hinduism and the Congress include elements in 
thought which are highly individualist, indeed anarchic, and institu- 
tions which appear designed to suppress the individual.2! In Indian 
politics, the leader and his immediate followers recall the guru and his 
chelas,?* while the outer circle look to their leader as jajman—the 
patron, protector and dispenser of favours. The Congress, like Hin- 
duism, is eclectic and empirical, a loose confederation of many groups 
and interests, protean in its readiness to tolerate the irreconcilable, and 
yet so far always able to produce a core of energy at the centre that can 
quell too violent an indiscipline at the level of the district. 


One can write nothing of India without immediately perceiving that the 
reverse 1s also true. If compromise and tolerance are keys to Hinduism 
and to the Congress, implacable personal hostilities provide the driving 
force to the party; indeed, at some levels, the hostilities seem the one 
constant factor in politics. And India’s readiness to placate produces 
discordant results. Permissiveness over entry to universities and over 
granting degrees has lowered university standards and produced a body 
of dissatisfied and undisciplined students, liable to break into riot and 
disorder at the least opportunity. These are realities which lie behind 
the generalizations. It is characteristic that at the time of writing one of 
the principal critics of Congress in the ‘saintly’ tradition has joined 
hands with the Congress appeal to rioting students to go to famine areas 
in Bihar. 

Despite these contradictions, society has strong stable elements and a 
machine is in being which links society with the State. It is a political 
machine which bears many resemblances to the society out of which it 
grows and this 1s a source of strength. But the recipe for a stable society 
may not be the recipe for a stable state. Something different may be 
required at a moment of crisis—and crisis is close. Over all India today 
hover the spectres of food and population. China and Pakistan may well 


21—D. Dalton, The Indian Idea of Anarchism, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1966. 
22 P. Brass, Factional Politics in an Indian State. 
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be unifying forces rather than a genuine threat; in any case to discuss 
them further is outside my present purpose. But food and population 
are terrifyingly near; the wrapper of Selig Harrison’s book mentions a 
population of 500 million by 1971, but already, in 1966, that figure is 
said to have been reached. The qualities which make for unity in a 
stable society are not those needed to deal with so grim an apparition. 
Not suppleness and compromise are called for, but decisive action. It 
is famine, not the internal tensions of society, that is the enemy. If 
famine is not defeated, then each of these tenstons—and particularly 
those concerned with region and the Harijans—may widen to a gaping 
crevasse. 


IX 


The Position of the Tribal Populations in 
Modern Indta 


BY CHRISTOPH VON FURER-HAIMENDORF 


Professor of Asian Anthropology, School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London 


THE coexistence of fundamentally different culture patterns and styles 
of living has always been a characteristic feature of the Indian stage. 
While in most other parts of the world rising civilizations replaced 
those that had preceded them, and conquering populations either 
eliminated or absorbed earlier inhabitants of the land, in India the 
arrival of new immigrants and the spread of their way of life did not 
necessarily cause the disappearance of earlier and materially less 
advanced ethnic groups. The old and the new persisted side by side, 
and this phenomenon of cultural and ethnic heterogeneity was only 
partly due to the great size of the subcontinent and the dearth of 
communications. There are certainly many comparatively inaccessible 
hill-regions where primitive tribes were sheltered from the pressure of 
more advanced populations, but the persistence of the tribes in a state 
of material and social development such as elsewhere hardly survived 
the end of the Neolithic age was not only due to the nature of their 
physical environment. More important than this was an attitude basic 
to Indian ideology which accepted the variety of cultural forms as 
natural and immutable, and did not consider their assimilation to one 
dominant pattern in any way desirable. A social philosophy based on the 
idea of the permanency and inevitability of caste distinctions saw 
nothing incongruous in the continuance of primitive ways of life in 
close proximity to centres of the highest and most sophisticated civiliza- 
tion. Even at times of the greatest efflorescence of Hindu culture there 
were no organized attempts to draw the aboriginal tribes into the orbit 
of Hindu caste society, for the idea of missionary activity was foreign 
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to Hindu thinking. ‘This does not mean, however, that none of the 
tribes ever became incorporated in the systems of hierarchically ranked 
castes. Where economic necessity or the invasion of their habitat by 
advanced communities led to continued interaction between aboriginals 
and Hindus, cultural distinctions were blurred, and what had once 
been self-contained and more or less independent tribes gradually 
acquired the status of castes. In many cases they entered the caste 
system on the lowest rung of the ladder. Some of the untouchable castes 
of Southern India, such as the Cherumans and the Panyers of Kerala, 
were undoubtedly at one time independent tribes, and in their physical 
characteristics they still resemble neighbouring tribal groups which 
have remained outside Hindu society. 

There are some exceptions, however, and tribes such as the Meitheis 
of Assam achieved a position comparable to that of Kshatriyas. Aborigi- 
nals who retained their tribal identity and resisted inclusion within the 
Hindu fold fared on the whole better than the assimilated groups and 
were not treated as untouchables, even if they indulged in such low- 
caste practices as the eating of beef. Thus the Raj Gonds of Middle 
India, whose rulers vied in power with Rajput princes, used to sacrifice 
and eat cows without debasing thereby their status in the eyes of their 
Hindu neighbours, who recognized their social and cultural separate- 
ness and did not insist on conformity to Hindu patterns of behaviour. 
This respect for the tribal way of life prevailed as long as contacts 
between the aboriginals and the Hindu populations of the open plains 
were of a casual nature. The tribal people, though considered strange 
and dangerous, were taken for granted as part of the world of hills and 
forests, and a more or less frictionless coexistence was possible, 
because there was no population pressure, and the advanced com- 
munities did not feel any urge to impose their own values on people 
placed patently outside the sphere of Hindu civilization. 

This position remained unchanged during the whole of the Muslim 
period. Now and then a military campaign extending for a short spell 
into the wilds of tribal country would bring the inhabitants temporarily 
to the notice of princes and chroniclers, but for long periods the hill- 
men and forest-dwellers were left to themselves. Under British rule, 
however, a new situation arose. The extension of a centralized adminis- 
tration over areas which had previously lain outside the effective 
control of princely rulers deprived many of the aboriginal tribes of 
their autonomy, and though British administrators had no intention 
of interfering with the tribesmen’s rights and traditional manner 
of living, the very process of the establishment of law and order in 
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outlying areas exposed the aboriginals to the pressure of more advanced 
populations. In areas which had previously been virtually unadminis- 
tered, and hence unsafe for outsiders who did not enjoy the confidence 
and goodwill of the aboriginal inhabitants, traders and moneylenders 
could now establish themselves under the protection of the British 
administration, and in many cases they were followed by settlers, who 
succeeded in acquiring large stretches of the aboriginals’ land. Admin- 
istrative officers who did not understand the tribal system of land 
tenure introduced uniform methods of revenue collection, and these 
had the unintended effect of facilitating the alienation of tribal land to 
members of advanced populations. Though it is unlikely that British 
officials actively favoured the latter at the expense of the primitive 
tribesmen, little was done to stem the rapid erosion of tribal rights to 
the land. 

In many areas the aboriginals were unable to resist the gradual 
alienation of their ancestral land and either gave way by withdrawing 
farther into hills and tracts of marginal land, or accepted the economic 
status of tenants or agricultural labourers on the land their forefathers 
had owned. There were some tribes, however, who rebelled against 
an administration which allowed outsiders to deprive them of their 
Jand, and as early as the end of the eighteenth century there were tribal 
revolts, the suppression of which necessitated prolonged military opera- 
tions. In Chhotanagpur and the Santal Parganas such rebellions of 
desperate tribesmen reoccurred throughout the nineteenth century, and 
there were minor risings in the Agency Tracts of Madras and in some 
of the districts of Bombay inhabitated by Bhils. In some of the fighting 
the aboriginals, who were determined but badly armed, suffered heavy 
casualties. Thus the Santals are believed to have lost about 10,000 
dead in the rebellion of 1855. None of these insurrections were aimed 
primarily at the British administration, but they were the reaction to 
the exploitation and oppression of the aboriginals by Hindu landlords 
and moneylenders who had established themselves in tribal areas, and 
were sheltered by a Government which had instituted a system of land 
settlement and administration of justice favouring the advanced com- 
munities at the expense of the simple, illiterate aboriginals. 

In some cases these rebellions led to official inquiries and to legis- 
lation aimed at protecting the aboriginals’ rights to their land. The effect 
of such legislation varied from province to province and district to 
district, but seen in historical perspective it appears that land alienation 
Jaws had, on the whole, only a palliative effect. In most areas encroach- 
ments on the land held by aboriginals continued even in the face of 
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protective legislation. It is one cf the ironics of history that before, and 
even after, 1947 Indian nationalist opinion blamed British policy and 
British officials for unduly favouring the aboriginal tribes, and isolating 
them as a protected and sheltered minority from the main body of the 
Indian people. In fact, the deterioration of the aboriginals’ position 
was largely due to the effects of the system of administration introduced 
by the British, even though this result was certainly not intended. It is 
true that many British officials sympathized with the tribesmen, to 
whose character and way of life they were greatly attracted, and some 
of the most fervent advocates of tribal rights were certainly found among 
officers of the Indian Civil Service. Yet their recommendations con- 
tained in numerous reports of commissions of inquiry were only 
seldom implemented in full, and even where they were incorporated in 
legislation they did not often prove very effective. 

There was only one part of British India where a policy of non- 
interference and protection enabled the tribal populations to persist 
to a considerable extent within the framework of their traditional cul- 
ture. In the hill-tracts of Assam, both to the south and to the north of 
the Brahmaputra Valley, the situation was different from that prevailing 
in peninsular India. Tribes such as the Nagas, Abors, and Daflas were 
the sole inhabitants of a vast region of rugged and largely wooded hills 
into which the population settled in the plains of Assam had never 
penetrated. A small volume of barter trade between hills and plains was 
carried on by tribesmen from the foothills visiting some villages on the 
edge of the plains, but most of the hill-people never set foot in the 
Brahmaputra Valley. When in the second half of the nineteenth century 
and during the first decades of the twentieth century the British 
extended their administrative control over part of the hill-regions, they 
did not encourage the entry of plainsmen, but devised a system of 
administration which allowed the hill-men to run their affairs along 
traditional lines and left the government of the villages in the hands of 
their own tribal dignitaries. Apart from such superior officers as the 
deputy commissioners and subdivisional officers, a few clerks to do the 
office work, and a small force of Assam Rifles, no outsiders were posted 
in such areas as the Naga Hills District, and the settlement of traders 
and shopkeepers was strictly controlled. No plainsman was allowed to 
acquire land in the hills, and the indigenous system of land-tenure was 
retained virtually unchanged. The one major intervention in tribal 
affairs was the prohibition of head-hunting and the suppression of 
intervillage warfare. But even this limited interference extended only 
to the fully administered areas. Both on the Assam-Burma frontier 
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and along the Assam-Tibet frontier there remained regions over which 
the Government of India exercised no administrative control, and 
where the old tribal life continued without any outside interference. 

As a result of this policy the hill-people of Assam suffered none of 
the exploitation and loss of land which so many of the aboriginals of 
peninsular India had experienced. This did not mean, however, that 
the hill-tribes of Assam remained totally isolated from developments in 
other parts of India. The establishment of schools, partly maintained 
by the Government and partly by Christian missions, brought a mea- 
sure of education to the hill-men, and for the past fifty years there have 
been Nagas who had been sent outside the Naga Hills for further 
education, and had then returned to work as doctors, schoolteachers, 
or clerks. No such development had occurred in the hill-tracts north of 
the Brahmaputra, where a loose system of political control did not 
include any substantial educational or development work. 


During the last years of British rule in India the policy to be adopted 
vis-a-vis the aboriginal tribes became a matter of passionate contro- 
versy. Certain anthropologically minded administrators, such as J. H. 
Hutton, J. P. Mills, and W. V. Grigson, advocated a policy of protec- 
tion, which in some specific cases involved even a measure of seclusion, 
and this policy was ably defended by the well-known anthropologist 
and social worker Verrier Elwin. Indian nationalists and Congress 
leaders, on the other hand, attacked the idea of segregation and seclu- 
sion on the ground that it threatened to perpetuate a division within the 
Indian nation, and delayed the integration of the aboriginals with the 
rest of the Indian population. Advocates of this view saw in any mea- 
sure designed to prevent a tribal community from being swamped by 
more advanced Hindu populations a British plot to create new minori- 
ties, and one of the critics of the protectionist policy invented the slogan 
of the ‘anthropological zoo’ in which the aboriginals were supposedly 
to be kept. This controversy had mainly been sparked off by the crea- 
tion of the so-called ‘Excluded Areas’, backward regions inhabited by 
tribal populations to which, according to the Government of India 
Act, 1935 (para gt, 92), Acts of the Dominion Legislature or of the 
Provincial Legislatures were to apply only if the Governor of the 
province so directed. The intention of this provision had been to 
prevent the extension of legislation designed for advanced areas to 
backward areas where primitive inhabitants might be adversely affected 
by laws unsuitable to their special condition, but Indian nationalists 
saw in it a device to retain British control over selected areas, some of 
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which were of strategic and some of special economic importance. We 
shall see, however, that after the attainment of Independence the 
Government of India adopted a somewhat similar policy. The North- 
East Frontier Agency (generally referred to as N.E.F.A.) was estab- 
lished as an area excluded from the State of Assam, and placed under a 
special administration responsible to the President through the Ministry 
of External Affairs, and within several states regions inhabited mainly 
by aboriginal tribes were notified as Scheduled Areas, for which the 
Governor of the state had a special responsibility. 

Thus in 1947 a ‘tribal problem’ had already crystallized, and this 
was acknowledged by the architects of the Indian Constitution, who 
provided for the notification of ‘Scheduled Tribes’ and their protection 
by special legislation. But before we review the policy adopted by the 
Government of India and the individual states vis-d-vis the tribal 
populations, it is necessary to set out the details of the problem in 
greater detail. 

According to the Census of 1961 the total population of Scheduled 
Tribes was 29,446,300, and this represented an increase of over ¥ 
million compared with the figure for 1951. Thus nearly 30 million 
people were officially recognized as standing outside the Hindu caste 
system and forming a minority deserving of special treatment. Though 
compared with the total population of the Indian Union of 437,313,11 — 
30 million more or less primitive people spread unevenly over most of 
the states are numerically not a very important element, they never- 
theless add appreciably to the heterogeneity of the Indian nation, and 
demographic developments over the past fifteen years do not suggest 
that there is any immediate prospect of their absorption within any of 
the larger sections of the population. The greatest concentrations of 
Scheduled Tribes are in the states of Andhra Pradesh (1.3 million), 
Assam (2 million), Bihar (4.2 million), Gujarat (2.7 million), Madhya 
Pradesh (6.6 million), Maharashtra (2.4 million), Orissa (4.2 million), 
Rajasthan (2.3 million) and West Bengal (2 million). The compact 
tribal population of the North-East Frontier Agency was only partly 
included in the Census operations of 1961, and those not enumerated 
would have to be added to the total figure for Scheduled Tribes. 

Though set apart from the great mass of the Hindu population, the 
aboriginals are themselves divided into numerous ethnic groups differ- 
ing, in race, language, and culture. As the most ancient population 
element in the subcontinent, the aboriginals belong clearly to very 
archaic racial strata. The oldest of these is formed by the Veddoids, so 
called after the Veddas of Ceylon. They represent a racial type which 
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extends from South Arabia eastwards across India, and as far as parts 
of the South-East Asian mainland and Indonesia. The Veddoids are 
dark-skinned, and often curly-haired; their faces are roundish or 
heart-shaped, with broad and depressed noses, a low forehead, and 
pronounced superorbital ridges. Intermixed with more progressive racial 
types, the Veddoid element is found in nearly all the tribes of Southern 
and Middle India, but is virtually absent among the hill-tribes of 
Assam and the North-East Frontier Agency. These tribes belong to a 
racial stratum usually described as Palaeo-Mongoloid, which extends 
over wide areas of South-East Asia. Not only the hill-tribes of Burma, 
such as Chins and Kachins, but even the Dayaks of Borneo and the 
Ifugaos of the Philippines have close racial affiinities with some of the 
tribal people of North-East India. A slight Mongoloid element is 
discernible also among some of the hill-tribes of Bihar and Orissa, 
such as the Saoras and Bondos, and it is not unlikely that in prehistoric 
times, before the invasion of India by waves of peoples of Europoid 
race, there was some marginal contact between the Veddoids inhabiting 
Middle and Southern India and the Mongoloids who occupied the 
Himalayan region and the North-East. 

In the discussion of the prospects for the integration of the abori- 
ginals within the majority of the Indian population, these racial factors 
are often overlooked. Many of the aboriginals, whether they are of 
Veddoid or of Mongoloid type, diverge in appearance considerably 
from the dominant population of their respective regions, and even 
complete cultural and linguistic assimilation cannot remove the fact 
that a Naga looks very different from the member of an Assamese 
Hindu caste, and a Kadar stands out from the general Hindu popula- 
tion of Cochin. It is all the more remarkable that despite racial differ- 
ences no less fundamental than those found in countries with acute 
race problems, there have never been any cases of racial tension in 
India. While religion and language have frequently been factors in 
political discussion and controversy, distinctions in physical make-up 
have never been of any political significance. One of the causes of this 
racial harmony may be inherent in the ideology of Hindu caste society, 
which accepts that humanity is divided into totally and intrinsically 
distinct groups. As E. R. Leach has pointed out, in Hindu eyes ‘people 
of different caste are, as it were, of different species’,! and racial 
differences are therefore accepted as natural. Since the endogamy and 
social exclusiveness of Hindu castes are by themselves a bar to close 
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intergroup relations, there is no need to place social distance between 
racially distinguished groups. The normal operation of the caste system 
is quite sufficient to prevent intermarriage, commensality, and intimate 
social intercourse between members of different tribes, and prejudices 
against racial mixture such as exist in South Africa or America do not 
arise in a situation where even castes of identical racial characteristics 
abstain from imtermarriage. Indeed, in the present state of Indian 
society there is very little likelihood of any substantial miscegenation 
involving people of basically different racial groups, and whatever 
progress in the cultural assimilation of tribal communities may be made, 
there can be no doubt that for a long time to come most tribes will 
persist as groups of distinct racial characteristics. 

The fact that despite its great racial diversity India has been free of 
racial tensions does not signify an indifference to racial characteristics. 
Certain features, such as lightness of skin colour, are socially highly 
valued, and the folk-image of the man or woman of high social status 
is associated with a specific physical type in which Europoid features 
predominate. It would be unrealistic to assume that the aboriginals’ 
divergence from this ideal type will not be to the disadvantage of 
individuals whose educational and personal qualifications should enable 
them to compete for positions of prominence and social prestige. 


Another factor which separates many of the aboriginal tribes from the 
majority of the Hindu population of their respective states is that of 
linguistic diversity. The Census of India, 1961, lists a total of 1,549 
languages spoken by Indian as their mother-tongues, and the majority 
of these are unwritten languages spoken by tribal communities. Among 
the tribal languages, sixty-five belong to the Austro-Asiatic group, and 
are spoken by 6,192,495 persons. While in India there are only 377,993 
speakers of Mon-Khmer languages, those of the Munda group are 
spoken by 5,814,496 persons, and among these there are 3,247,058 
speakers of Santal, 736,524 of Mundari, and 648,066 of Ho. The greatest 
number of speakers of Tibeto-Burman languages is only 3,183,505, of 
which some 200,000 speak various Tibetan dialects. Most of the 
languages of these groups are unwritten tribal tongues, such as the 
languages of the various Naga tribes, and it is among them that we 
find the greatest diversity. While some languages, as, for instance, 
Garo, are spoken by as many as 300,000 persons, others are current 
only in very limited areas consisting perhaps of three or four villages. 
The Dravidian language family contains, besides languages possessing 
a great literature, such as Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, and Malayalam, 
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a number of unwritten tongues spoken by tribal communities. The 
number of speakers of these tribal tongues varies between figures of 
over 14 million, in the case of the Gonds, and a few hundred in that 
of the 765 Todas and 862 Kotas, small tribes of the Nilgiris, each 
speaking a language of its own. Even among the Aryan languages there 
are some which are scheduled as tribal, Bhili with 2,439,611 speakers 
being the most important. 

Language, however, is not an immutable feature, and while a tribal 
community cannot change its racial make-up in order to conform to the 
characteristics of the caste groups dominant in the region, it can become 
proficient in the main regional language. The first step in such a process 
of assimilation is usually bilingualism, and many aboriginals in contact 
with advanced populations are fluent in one, and sometimes even in 
two, languages other than their mother-tongue. Sometimes bilingualism 
is only a transitional phase followed by the decline, and ultimate 
extinction, of the tribal tongue. A process of linguistic assimilation has 
gone on for hundreds and probably thousands of years, and many tribal 
communities have lost their original tongues and speak today one of the 
main languages of India. Thus more than half of the Gonds of Middle 
India do not even know Gondi any longer, but speak Hindi, Marathi, 
or Telugu, according to the region in which they are settled. 

The smaller a tribal community, the greater is the likelihood that it 
will lose its original language and adopt the language of economically 
stronger and culturally more advanced neighbours. Examples of the 
displacement of one language by another are numerous. Telugu, one of 
the written Dravidian languages, is steadily gaining ground at the cost 
of minor unwritten tribal tongues, which also belong to the Dravidian 
language group. This process can be observed in the Telingana 
districts of Andhra Pradesh. The Koyas of some groups of villages 
still speak their tribal Gondi dialect, but use Telugu as a second 
language for communication with their Telugu-speaking neighbours. 
The majority of Koyas, however, have given up Gondi altogether and 
speak Telugu, also among themselves. In the Adilabad district the 
Kolams living on the plains have similarly lost their tribal language 
and speak only Telugu, while in the hills there are still flourishing 
Kolam communities speaking Kolami. In the western part of the 
Adilabad district, which after the break-up of Hyderabad State was 
incorporated in Maharashtra, Kolams have come in contact with 
Marathi-speaking populations, and these same groups no longer speak 
Kolami, but only Marathi. The result in this case is a fragmentation 
of the Kolam tribe into a Kolami-speaking, a Telugu-speaking, and a 
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Marathi-speaking section. Members of the two latter are no longer able 
to communicate with each other, and the two sections have hence 
become endogamous subdivisions of the tribe. Both the Telugu- and 
the Marathi-speaking Hindu castes form in their respective areas the 
politically, economically, and socially superior populations, and the 
loss of the Kolams’ tribal language is followed by a rapid acculturation 
to the locally dominant culture pattern. 

The contact zones between tribal and non-tribal populations provide 
instructive examples of the manner in which a new language may 
infiltrate into the speech of small communities. The Bondos of the 
Orissa highlands, for instance, speak a Munda language, but in com~ 
munications with their lowland Hindu neighbours they employ Oriya. 
As such contact is mainly in the sphere of commerce, it is not surprising 
that the Oriya terms for the higher numerals, for weights and measures, 
and other concepts connected with trade, have been incorporated into 
the Bondo speech. It is more remarkable, on the other hand, that many 
prayers and magical formulae are always spoken in Oriya, because 
the Bondos think it proper that such superior beings as deities and 
spirits should be addressed in a ‘superior’ language. Thus Oriya 1s 
fast becoming the ritual and not only the trade language of the 
Bondos. One can easily foresee that with the introduction of Primary- 
school education imparted through the medium of Oriya the original 
Munda language of the Bondos will increasingly lose importance, and 
that the 24 thousand Bondos will ultimately become entirely Oriya- 
speaking. 

What happens if the language of a tribal community is displaced by 
that of a dominant neighbouring population? The language of the 
latter may not have terms for certain key concepts of the tribal culture. 
It is possible that some of the terms will be retained and incorporated 
in the adopted language, and by analysing such terms linguists can 
identify a substratum. But more frequently terms for specific culturally 
significant concepts are lost, together with the rest of the language, and 
in that case the ideas which they reflect may be transformed in the 
process of being clothed in a new linguistic medium. To take anexample, 
the Gondi word pen has the meaning ‘supernatural being, god, spirit’. 
Among the different categories of supernatural beings described by 
this term, there are benevolent deities as well as spirits which are 
potentially both benevolent and malignant, according to the manner 
man approaches them. If for such an inherently neutral spirit the 
Hindi and Marathi term bAut or the Telugu term dayam is used, there 
is at once a change in attitude, for bhut and dayam signify malevolent 
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spirits invariably hostile to man, and not spirits of an ambivalent 
nature such as Gonds describe as pen. Conversely the Hindi term deo 
means a divinity rather more exalted than a Gondi pen, and by applying 
the terms deo and bhut to the various figures of the Gond spirit-world, 
as it is done by the Hindi-speaking Gonds of such areas as Chattisgarh, 
a division into two contrasting categories originally foreign to Gond 
thinking is brought into a tribe’s religious system. 

Whereas in this case linguistic change has led to a modification of 
concepts, the adoption of a new language may also involve the acquisi- 
tion of entirely new concepts. If the members of a primitive tribe 
lacking pronounced pollution concepts change over to the use of a 
language possessing an elaborate vocabulary for distinct grades of 
ritual status, ranging from extreme pollution to a high degree of ritual 
purity, they will necessarily adopt some of the corresponding concepts 
and become, so to say, pollution-conscious. In such a case the spread 
of a language is accompanied by a diffusion of ideas and also, resulting 
from their acceptance, by a diffusion of behaviour patterns. 


Whatever the results of linguistic change for the development of tribal 
cultures may be, there can be no doubt that in an age of rapidly im- 
proving communications extreme diversity of languages cannot persist 
unmodified. In some parts of the Naga Hills one could, even when 
travelling on foot, pass through three different language areas in a single 
day’s march, and this state of affairs could only prevail because villages 
were isolated from each other by long-standing feuds, and there was no 
real need for any common language to enable people from distant 
areas to converse with each other. The pacification and opening up of 
tribal areas has put an end to the isolation of tiny communities, and 
there is now a need for a common language. In most cases the regional 
dominant language can fulfil the role of a lingua franca, and in Assam 
and the adjoining hill-tracts, for instance, Assamese is used not only for 
communications between the hill-men and the plains people, but also 
often for communication between members of different tribes. 

Yet not everywhere is the situation as simple as in Assam, where only 
one language can possibly qualify as a suitable medium of intertribal 
communication. In other regions the position is far more complicated, 
for several languages may at one time or other have been in competition 
with each other. A concrete example may elucidate this point. When I 
began to work in the Adilabad district of Hyderabad, no less than seven 
languages were spoken within that district, and it was not unusual for 
aboriginals to be fluent in as many as four. There were, first of all, 
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three tribal languages, namely, Gondi, Kolami, and Naikpodi, all 
Dravidian tongues listed as separate languages in the Census of India. 
Of these three Gondi was the most important and most widely spoken. 
Most Kolams and many Naikpods were proficient also in Gondi, but 
it was rare for a Gond to know either Kolami or Naikpodi. In the 
‘southern and eastern parts of the district Telugu was spoken by the 
Hindu peasantry, by itinerant merchants and some minor government 
employces, whereas in the northern and western parts Marathi held a 
comparable position. Throughout the district village records were kept 
in Marathi, for most of the village accountants (patwari) were Marathi 
Brahmans. The official language, however, in which the talug and 
district administration was carried on was Urdu, and many of the 
officers of the Government knew no other language. It was not unusual, 
therefore, for a Gond to speak Gondi at home, Telugu to his money- 
lender, Marathi when dealing with the village accountant and many 
traders, and Urdu to government officials. That a good many Gonds 
were able to do this is a measure of the intelligence and resourcefulness 
of aboriginals pitchforked between the conflicting influences of different 
advanced populations. Today the former Adilabad district is divided 
between Andhra Pradesh and Maharashtra, and Telugu and Marathi 
have been gaining in importance, while Urdu, the previous state lan- 
guage, is of less relevance, though still used for communications between 
aboriginals and many of the older government servants. 


The attitude of the Government of India and the various state govern- 
ments to the tribal languages is ambivalent. In Andhra Pradesh the 
use of Gondi as the medium of instruction in Primary schools for tribal 
children, which the Nizam’s Government introduced in 1944, has been 
virtually abandoned and no more school books in Gondi have been 
printed since the break-up of Hyderabad State. The avowed policy of 
the Government is clearly to educate all children through the medium 
of Telugu, and though the use of Gondi in the initial phases of Primary 
education has not been officially banned and Gond teachers still speak 
to Gond children in Gondi, there has been no encouragement for the 
use of tribal languages, and as soon as stocks of Gondi school books 
are exhausted Gondi will presumably become extinct as a written 
language. 

Though educational experts in most Indian states are unanimous in 
advocating education in the mother-tongue, at least up to High School 
level, this principle is not applied to tribal children, even in the case 
of such large tribal groups as Santals or Hos, who speak languages not 
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even remotely related to the dominant language of the state. Only in 
the North-East Frontier Agency have determined efforts been made to 
produce books and educational material in tribal languages and to 
begin instruction in the pupils’ mother-tongue, though changing over 
to Assamese in the later stages. 

The Scheduled Areas and Scheduled Tribes Commission set up by 
the Government of India in 1960 under Article 339 of the Constitution 
severely criticized the reluctance of state governments to satisfy the 
tribes’ demand for Primary education in their own language. Under 
Article 350A of the Constitution it has to be the endeavour of every 
state to provide adequate facilities for instruction in the mother- 
tongue at the Primary stage of education to children belonging to 
linguistic minority groups, but the Commission pointed out that some 
of the states have taken this matter very casually, and failed to provide 
textbooks even in the major tribal languages. The Commission argued 
that: 

...1f it has been possible for the N.E.F.A, Administration to produce in 
five years well over a hundred textbooks in thirteen different languages, it 
should certainly be possible to have textbooks in Saora, Kui and Gondi. 
In Assam several of the many tribal languages are recognized for examina- 


tion purposes by the University of Gauhati which has also recognized the 
Abor language used in N.E.F.A.? 


Despite the progress achieved in Assam and some efforts of tribal 
leaders in Bihar, where there is a popular movement aiming at the 
creation of a literature in tribal languages, the prospects for the future 
of the tribal languages are poor, and it does not seem that the admoni- 
tions of the Commission have moved state governments to change their 
policy. Indeed, it can be foreseen that in most states, though probably 
not in Assam, they will gradually give way to the literate languages 
spoken by the dominant advanced communities which control the 
cultural, economic, and political life of the states in which the tribal 
populations are living. 


In any context other than that of India the predictable disappearance 
of languages spoken by well over 12 million people would be considered 
a tragedy, and it is indeed tragic that not only these languages but much 
of the poetry and oral epic literature existing in these languages seem 
doomed to extinction. Yet, in comparison with the total population of 
India, the aboriginal tribes appear only as insignificant splinter groups, 
and there is very little public concern about the fate of their linguistic 
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heritage. “ihe voluminous publications issued by the Office of the 
Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, and other 
agencies concerned with the welfare of the aboriginals, contain very 
little information on the problem of tribal languages, and it is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that politicians and officials alike regard their 
ultimate disappearance as inevitable and even desirable in the interest 
of the integration of the tribes with the majority communities. It may 
be argued that the Census figures do not support the assumption that 
the tribal languages are bound to become extinct. The number of 
speakers of some of the major tribal tongues has not declined, and may 
even have risen on account of the general population increase. Thus 
there were about 4,601,000 speakers of Munda languages in 1931, and 
5,814,496 were enumerated in 1961, while during the same period the 
number of Gondi-speakers fell from 1 865,000 to 1,501,431. Neither 
of these figures indicates dramatic changes in the position of the tribal 
languages, and the former indicates indeed the vitality of what is 
probably the most ancient language group in the subcontinent. But in 
the period to which they refer the tribal people were not yet affected by 
the programme of mass education which now brings the respective 
state languages to many of the remotest villages, nor, by that time, had 
the improvement of communications opened the areas of tribal popula- 
tions to the incursions of outsiders who nowadays penetrate many of 
the last refuge areas of tribal culture. 

Languages spoken by many hundreds of thousands of aboriginals 
inhabitating compact areas and the languages of the hill-people of 
Assam and N.E.F.A., where contact with non-tribal populations 1s 
relatively superficial, will probably survive for several generations. Other 
tribal languages were already in a state of rapid disintegration at the 
time of the Census of 1931, when several Census superintendents, 
among them those of the United Provinces, Mysore, and Baroda, 
commented on the displacement of tribal tongues by the languages of 
advanced communities. Under present conditions bilingualism will 
undoubtedly rapidly increase, for whenever school education is im- 
parted in a language other than the children’s mother-tongue a second 
language is soon acquired. Where the growth of political consciousness 
has led to a conscious evaluation of tribal identity, and hence the 
attachment to a tribal language, bilingualism would seem to be a 
solution which enables a tribal community to participate in the wider 
national life without losing touch with its own cultural heritage. 


Besides the differences of race and language, there are various cultural 
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factors which set the aboriginals apart from the bulk of Hindu society. 
Some of these are intangible and do not lend themselves to statistical 
assessment, but for many years the factor of religion was used as a 
criterion by which the tribes were distinguished from such communities 
as Hindus and Muslims. In the Census of 1931 about 8.2 million people 
were returned as adherents of tribal religions, but in more recent 
census reports tribal religions were not separately listed but were 
included under the head ‘Others’. The reasons for the discontinuation 
of the heading “Tribal Religions’ are partly of a practical and partly of 
a political nature. Tribal religions are clearly not as easily definable as 
Islam or Christianity, and whereas usually no doubt exists whether a 
person is a Muslim or an adherent of a tribal religion, it is not equally 
easy to distinguish between some tribal cults and certain types of popular 
Hinduism. The political objections to the separate listing of tribal 
religions are based on the argument that Census statistics on religion 
tend to perpetuate communal divisions. In the 1931 Census the Com- 
missioner had pointed out that ‘the Census cannot hide its head in the 
sand like the proverbial ostrich, but must record as accurately as pos- 
sible facts as they exist’,? but his successors may have felt that the poli- 
tical arguments against the separate listing of tribal religions were too 
powerful to be disregarded, and the heading “Tribal Religions’ was 
removed from the Census reports. 

The tables of the 1961 Census contain separate statistics only for 
Buddhism, Christianity, Hinduism, Islam, and Sikhism. All minor 
religions, including those previously classified as ‘tribal’, were collec- 
tively presented under the heading of ‘Others’, but from the figures for 
states and districts with a strong tribal element it is clear that many 
persons previously returned as adherents of tribal religions were now 
classified as Hindus. Thus in Andhra Pradesh, which contains a 
considerable population of aboriginals practising tribal cults, only 1,340 
persons were classified under ‘Others’ in 1961, while in 1951 this figure 
was still 27,257. The fact that adherents of tribal religions were nearly 
all included among Hindus can be deduced from the figures for such 
districts as Adilabad, Mahbubnagar, and Warangal. The number of 
Gonds enumerated in Adilabad District in 1941 was 71,874, and 
virtually all of them professed a tribal religion and considered them- 
selves entirely separate from Hindus. In my book The Raj Gonds of 
Adilabad‘ I have described the cult of the tribal deities of the Gonds, 
and recent visits to Adilabad have convinced me that there is no 
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change in Gond religion which would justify their classification as 
Hindus. Yet, in 1961 only two persons were returned under the head 
‘Other Religions’ and there can be no doubt that all the Gonds were 
classified as Hindus. The same procedure must have been followed in 
regard to the Koyas of Warangal District, who in 1941 numbered 
22,481 and in regard to the small tribe of Chenchus, primitive food- 
gatherers of Mahbubnagar District. For in Warangal only twenty-six 
members of ‘Other Religions’ were listed and in Mahbubnagar this 
category is represented by one single individual. 

In West Bengal the number of persons classified under ‘Other 
Religions’ fell from 116,629 in 1951 to 39,727 in 1961, and in Bihar it 
dropped in the same period from 874,408 to 755,838. Detailed figures 
for Bihar are contained in the special tables for scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes published as Part VA of the Census of India, 1961, 
Volume IV. In these tables the tribal religions of the Hos and the 
Santals are listed separately, and it is thus apparent how many Hos and 
Santals were returned as Hindus and how many as adherents of their 
original tribal religion. In the whole of Bihar 185,951 Hos were classi- 
fied as professing the Ho religion, whereas 118,909 were returned as 
Hindus. But only 89,751 Santals were returned as adherents of their 
tribal religion, while 1,409,899 were listed as Hindus. Of the 735,025 
Oraons of Bihar, on the other hand, 428,868 were classified as Hindus, 
173,245 as Christians and the rest as members of ‘other religions’. The 
tendency to include the aboriginals among the Hindus is here clearly 
noticeable, and it becomes even more obvious in the returns for some 
of the districts of other states. Thus in the Koraput district of Orissa, 
which is the home of such well-known tribes as Gadabas and Bondos, 
no single person was classified under ‘Other Religions’, and—with the 
exception of a few members of tribes who may have been converted to 
Christianity—all aboriginals must have been included among Hindus. 
Even in Nagaland, where Hinduism had long been unable to gain a 
foothold, of a total population of 369,700 persons only 137,484 were 
classified under ‘Other Religions’, which in this case certainly means 
the tribal religion, while there were 34,677 Hindus, as well as 195,598 
Christians, representing the large group of Nagas converted to Chris- 
tianity. 


The officially inspired tendency to classify members of aboriginal tribes 
as Hindus and to play down the distinctions between tribal religions 
and popular Hinduism must not be taken as indicative of an organized 
movement for the conversion of the aboriginals to Brahmanical 
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Hinduism. Apart from the discouragement of such customs as cow 
sacrifice and the use of intoxicating liquor as an offering to tribal gods, 
there is on the part of the local Hindu communities little desire to make 
the aboriginals change their beliefs and religious practices. Though in 
areas where aboriginals and Hindus stand in close contact Hindu ideas 
and customs are gradually spreading to tribal communities, they usually 
find acceptance as an addition to tribal beliefs rather than as their 
replacement. ‘Conversions’ of tribesmen to Hinduism in a sense 
similar to conversions to Christianity or Islam are comparatively rare, 
even though in recent years Hindu missions have been active in some 
tribal regions of Middle India. Their efforts have been concentrated 
more on the modification of social customs than on the propagation of 
a new doctrine. As some of the more puritanical Christian missionaries, 
such as the American Baptists operating in the Naga Hills, set out to 
wean the Nagas from alcohol and introduced new types of dress, so 
have some of these Hindu missionaries interfered in matters of diet and 
clothing, and have thus brought about changes in cultural matters un- 
connected with religion. Even where there are no such agencies for the 
propagation of the Hindu way of life, schoolteachers and minor 
government officials, who are almost invariably non-tribals, tend to 
discourage tribal customs which appear objectionable to Hindu senti- 
ment, and although India is officially a secular state, and great care is 
taken not to interfere with the practices of such major religions as 
Islam and Christianity, there have been instances of official interference 
with such tribal religious practices as animal sacrifices. 

It would seem that in this respect there are certain discrepancies 
between the policies advocated by the Central Government and those 
pursued by individual states. The official policy of the Government of 
India is one of tolerance towards the beliefs, customs, and way of life 
of the tribal people, whereas some of the state governments have shown 
themselves less sensitive to the right of tribal communities to follow 
their traditional pattern of life even in matters not affecting the in- 
terests of other sections of the population. 


The conditions under which aboriginal tribes have to adjust themselves 
to contact with other communities vary so greatly that generalizations 
applying to the whole of India cannot be valid. I propose therefore to 
discuss the present situation of the tribes in three specific areas with 
which I am familiar, and each of which presents certain problems of its 
own. The three selected areas are the hills of Travancore, the Telingana 
region of Andhra Pradesh, and the North-East Frontier Agency. 
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The forested hills of the part of Kerala which constituted the princely 
state of ‘Travancore are the home of a number of tribes, some of whom 
are traditionally food-gatherers (for instance, the Malapantarams), 
while others are primitive shifting cultivators. Under the Government 
of Travancore they enjoyed special rights and privileges in the state 
forests, and the forest department was invested with wide powers to 
prevent the exploitation of aboriginals by outsiders. Today the situa- 
tion has radically changed, for soon after 1947 the hills were invaded 
by large numbers of land-hungry plains people, who cleared the forests 
and settled on state land in defiance of the forest laws. With the conse- 
quent virtual disappearance of forest in many of the hill-regions which 
constituted the aboriginals’ ancestral homeland, the protection which 
the tribes used to enjoy became largely illusory. Tribes which had 
persisted in their traditional way of life in the shelter of dense forests 
and of hills accessible only by footpaths find themselves today face to 
face with colonists from the lowlands who have denuded the forests 
and established their villages in valleys which, even ten years ago, were 
the haunts of elephant and bison. Against these settlers, hungry for 
cultivable land and indifferent to the far older rights of the tribesmen, 
the forest rules do not afford effective protection. 

The type of shifting cultivation practised by most of the aboriginal 
tribes is dependent on the existence of large forest tracts, and the small 
patches on which the tribesmen used to cultivate millet and hill-rice 
made no appreciable inroads on the large forest reserves of the state. 
For they tilled every plot for only one or, at most, two years; as they did 
not remove the stumps of felled trees, little erosion took place, and when 
they abandoned a plot the forest quickly closed in on the fallow fields. 

Today the areas still open for this type of shifting cultivation are 
few, and the destruction of forest through the more intensive cultiva- 
tion of immigrants from the plains has deprived many aboriginals of 
their traditional means of livelihood. The establishment of tea, rubber, 
and cardamon estates in the last century resulted in an exodus of many 
aboriginals from large areas in the high ranges, but until some years 
ago there was still sufficient untouched forest in which they could find 
refuge. Now, however, the aboriginals are being squeezed out between 
the pressure of the old-established commercial estates and the uncon- 
trolled waves of agricultural immigrants from the plains. 

Incapable of competing with these new settlers on equal terms, the 
aboriginals are bound to lose in the scramble for land, and unless urgent 
and drastic measures for their protection are taken, they will be 
deprived of even the small areas of land which they now occupy. Their 
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difficulties lie not so much in an inability to develop more efficient 
agricultural methods, but in their inability to preserve for their own 
use any land which they have made suitable for permanent cultivation. 

Whether we investigate the economic position of the Muthuvans, 
the Mannans, the Uralis, or the Ulladans, we find that it is just in 
those localities in which the aboriginals had succeeded in constructing 
irrigated paddy fields, terraced garden plots, or cardamon lands that 
they lost the fruits of their labours to members of more advanced 
communities. 

At this stage the prime need 1s therefore protection against the aliena- 
tion of land still held by aboriginals, and the demarcation of areas from 
which they cannot be ousted. All other measures devised for the benefit 
of the tribals depend on the effectiveness of such a policy. 


In Kerala there are no linguistic barriers between the tribes and other 
sections of the population. The aboriginals speak either Malayalam or, 
in the case of tribes living close to the Madras border, a dialect of Tamil. 
There is consequently no difficulty in extending normal Primary educa- 
tion to tribal children except for the distance of small isolated settle- 
ments from villages where a school can economically be maintained. 
In the whole of Kerala, which includes not only the former states of 
Travancore and Cochin, but also the Malayalam-speaking parts of 
Madras Presidency, there were in ig61 a total of eighty-four Primary 
schools and nineteen Basic schools specially for tribals. The state 
government has opened a number of Ashram schools, which are resi- 
dential and have a craft bias, and these meet the problem of providing 
education for aboriginal children from widely dispersed settlements. 

As the exploitation of the forests plays an important part im the 
economy of Kerala, and the aboriginals have an unrivalled familiarity 
with forest life, there are good prospects for their continued employ- 
ment as forest labourers. With the progress of education the more 
skilled and responsible positions in the forest service should gradually 
come within their reach, but it would be unrealistic to assume that 
within a space of one or two generations people who until a few years 
ago lived in an economic style hardly superior to that of Neolithic man 
could adjust themselves by their own efforts to the complex economic 
and social system of Kerala. Protection and the continuation of special 
privileges will be required for many years to come if the former free 
forest-dwellers are not to sink even below the level of landless prole- 
tariat of untouchable caste. 

The greatest danger facing the aboriginals of Southern India is a 
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loss of the self-confidence which has enabled them to live fearlessly in 
forests inhabited by wild beasts. The distinguished Indian anthro- 
pologist Dr. A. Aiyappan describes how ‘frustration and a feeling of 
inadequacy seem to make members of the small tribal communities in 
the South suffer from a severe inferiority complex’, and how ‘bold 
heroes of the jungle who for sport net and spear tigers, quake with fear 
in the presence of revenue inspectors’. This timidity is a result of the 
attitude of the Hindu plainsmen, who use any means to denigrate the 
tribes. Dr. Aiyappan tells how the Aranadans of the Nilambur forests, 
though ruthlessly exploited by Muslim forest contractors, prefer to 
work for these employers, because the Hindus treat the Aranadans as 
impure and keep them at a distance. The same author describes the 
plight of the Mudugas of the Attapady valley, who until recently had 
a fair degree of economic security as slash-and-burn cultivators, but 
are now being deprived of their ancestral lands as the hills where they 
used to live are being opened up by the construction of roads, and 
severe restrictions have been imposed on their traditional right to clear 
and cultivate the hill-slopes. The subsistence and survival of these and 
other tribes have been made problematic by the vacillations in govern- 
ment policy towards shifting cultivation. “The matter has been dis- 
cussed threadbare by national and international bodies of experts, and 
the discussions seem endless, but meanwhile the distress of the tribes- 
men is welling up.” 

While in Kerala the population of Scheduled Tribes is only 134,000, 
representing less than 1 per cent of the total population, the tribes of 
Andhra Pradesh number approximately 14 million persons and consti- 
tute 3.68 per cent of the state’s total population. The Andhra districts of 
the state, which were part of the former Madras Presidency, have a 
history of tribal development and administration different from that 
of the Telingana districts of the former Hyderabad State. The following 
more detailed account of the fortunes of tribal communities relates to 
parts of Hyderabad State where until the beginning of the century 
aboriginals were in undisputed possession of large tracts of land. In 
the district of Adilabad, for instance, the highlands between the valleys 
of the Godavari and the Penganga were almost exclusively inhabited 
by aboriginals. Gond rajas exercised judicial powers over groups of 
villages, and some tracts of land were recognized as the estates of such 
tribal chiefs. But the then prevailing system of land-tenure did not 
provide for individual rights to cultivate land, and as the population 
was sparse and land plentiful, Gond cultivators were free to clear and 

5 A. Aiyappan, ‘In the South’, in Tribal India, Seminar 14, Bombay, 1960, pp. 32, 33. 
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occupy any piece of fallow land they fancied. It was only when agri- 
cultural populations from neighbouring, and more developed, areas 
began to infiltrate into Adilabad District that competition for land 
became a serious problem. 

With the gradual improvement of communications and the influx of 
experienced non-tribal cultivators, the land gained in value and began 
to attract persons of landlord class who acquired whole villages to be 
managed on a commercial basis. As few of the tribals had title-deeds 
to the land they cultivated, the new settlers found it easy to oust them 
from all the best areas, and within a period of thirty or forty years much 
of the land in the more fertile lowlands fell into the hands of non- 
aboriginals, while more and more of the Gonds withdrew into the hills, 
where, for some time, they remained comparatively unmolested. By 
the early 1940s this refuge area, too, had ceased to be safe for the tribals, 
for a policy of forest reservation deprived them of the possibility of 
extending the area of cultivation, and there were even cases of expul- 
sions of whole village communities from areas notified as reserved 
forest without sufficient consideration to the needs of the local tribes- 
men. If this state of affairs had continued another decade, the majority 
of the Adilabad Gonds, as well as the members of several minor tribes, 
would have become landless and uprooted. 

In 1945, however, the Nizam’s Government decided on a bold 
policy of tribal rehabilitation. Large parts of the districts of Adilabad 
and Warangal were notified as Tribal Areas, in which non-aboriginals 
were banned from acquiring any more land. A staff of special officers 
was appointed to safeguard the aboriginals’ interests, and regularize 
their right to the land. Within four years over 85 per cent of the tribals 
of Adilabad were given title-deeds to economic holdings of cultivable 
land, and the economic future of the Gonds appeared thus secure. 
Simultaneously with the assignment of land, other measures for the 
rehabilitation of the aboriginals were enacted. The most important of 
them was an education scheme, which provided for the training of 
Gonds and other tribesmen as teachers and village officers. School 
books were composed and printed in the Gondi language written in 
Devanagari script, and as soon as teachers were trained to a modest 
standard Primary schools for tribal children were opened in numerous 
tribal villages. 

In order to protect the Gonds and other tribes from interference by 
outsiders likely to exploit them, tribal panchayats were instituted and 
invested with judiciary powers in civil as well as in minor criminal cases. 
All these measures were successful in raising the self-confidence of the 
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aboriginals, and enabling them to recover their economic independence. 
The establishment of co-operative societies and grain-banks removed 
the need to rely on moneylenders, and within a few years many tribal 
villages were almost entirely free from indebtedness to outsiders 


All these welfare activities were made possible by the creation of a 
special department initially attached to the Revenue Department. 
Some of the officers of this department, then known as Social Service, 
and now incorporated in a Social Welfare Department, had received 
anthropological training, and many of them learned to speak tribal 
languages. There was no abrupt change of policy vs-d-vis the tribal 
populations when after the so-called ‘Police Action’ of 1948 the 
Government of India placed the state of Hyderabad under a military 
administration. The subsequent democratically elected governments 
of the state pursued the development of tribal areas in a similar manner, 
and with some modifications this policy was continued even after the 
merger of the Telugu-speaking districts of Hyderabad State with 
Andhra Pradesh. 

Today the aboriginals of the Telingana districts of Andhra Pradesh 
are in a much better position to defend their rights and protect them- 
selves from exploitation than they were twenty years ago. But some of 
the special privileges have been withdrawn and the Tribal Areas 
Regulation of 1950, under which the tribals were removed from the 
jurisdiction of the normal courts, has been suspended. It is too early 
to say how much these developments will affect the status of the abori- 
ginals, but when I visited Adilabad in 1964 I learnt that pressure on 
land owned by tribals was again increasing, and already two years 
earlier I found that land allotted to Koyas in Warangal district in 1947 
had been alienated to non-aboriginal settlers from some of the Andhra 
districts. Thus it appears that the position of the tribals, though much 
better than in 1940, is by no means secure, and that any diminishment 
of vigilance on the part of those responsible for tribal welfare might 
well result in a new erosion of tribal rights. 

The spread of literacy and education, however, has enabled the 
aboriginals to make use of the democratic machinery of the recently 
established panchayati raj, and some members of the old chiefly 
families have come back to prominence by being elected as chairmen 
of the new local councils. It thus seems that despite all the changes in 
the Gonds’ fortunes, they still have confidence in their hereditary 
leaders, and are by no means on the way to losing their tribal identity. 
While in outward appearance and style of living the wealthier Gonds, 
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as well as those who have attained to political positions or employment 
in government service, do not greatly differ from Hindus of comparable 
material status, such assimilation is, as yet, very superficial, and there 
are no signs of any breaking-up of the very tightly organized structure 
of tribal society. Contact with Hindus remains confined to economic 
and official relations, and Gonds continue to consider themselves as 
standing outside the Hindu caste system. 

Totally different from the position of the aboriginals in Andhra 
Pradesh is the situation of the hill-tribes of Nagaland and the North- 
kast Frontier Agency. In Andhra Pradesh, as indeed in most states, the 
tribes form a minority which is neither politically nor economically of 
much importance, and which Civil Servants as well as politicians can 
disregard with impunity. Indeed, many state governments seem to 
react to the frequent proddings of the Central Government and the 
Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes with some 
impatience, and are often slow in spending the very considerable funds 
voted by the Union of Parliament for tribal welfare. In Nagaland and 
N.E.F.A., on the other hand, the tribes stand in the centre of interest, 
and the whole administrative machinery is geared to the various 
schemes for the development of the tribes. 

The course of events in the Naga Hills since 1947 has been so be- 
devilled by political conflict and propaganda that no one without first- 
hand experience of the underlying causes of the Nagas’ rebellion against 
the Government of India can assess the situation with any measure of 
accuracy. Here we are clearly not concerned with the rights and wrongs 
of a movement which has placed the Government of India in the em- 
barrassing position of having to crush by superior military force a 
nationalistic upsurge which its leaders consider a war of national 
liberation. Without access to official records it is impossible to discover 
what went wrong in the Naga Hills immediately after the British 
withdrawal. The Japanese invasion of 1944 had certainly disrupted the 
previous administration, but the Nagas had, on the whole, proved loyal 
to the Government of India and the British district officers. In the past 
they had always enjoyed a special status and there had been very little 
interference with their internal affairs. Taxation had been light and the 
villages had been allowed complete self-government. Neither police 
subordinates nor forest and excise officials, who in other tribal areas 
have so often been a source of irritation, had ever disturbed the harmony 
of village life in the Naga Hills, and except for the ban on head-hunting 
and inter-village feuds, the administration did not concern itself with 
the way in which the various Naga tribes governed themselves. 
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After 1947 the Government of India pursued a policy which aimed 
at bringing all parts of its territory under a uniform administration. 
The Naga Hills were to be integrated into the State of Assam, and in 
order to achieve this the regular district administration, involving 
numerous officials of many different departments, was extended to the 
previously only lightly administered hill-tracts. While Assamese and 
other Indian officials posted in the Naga Hills saw themselves as the 
bringers of an altogether superior civilization and such benefits as 
schools and dispensaries, the Nagas saw in these new-comers novel 
rulers intent on depriving them of the virtual self-government the 
tribesmen had enjoyed in British days. This prospect they resented 
all the more as none of the Naga tribes had ever been conquered by the 
Assamese, who had lived in awe of the fierce hill-men. Indeed many 
Nagas felt that after the withdrawal of the British, who had imposed 
their rule over the hills, they should be allowed to run their own affairs. 
After protracted and fruitless negotiations between the Government 
of India and the leaders of the Nagas, hostilities broke out when in 
1956 tribal extremists kidnapped and later murdered a pro-Indian 
Naga politician. A division of troops was dispatched to the Naga Hills 
to restore order, but many of the Naga leaders went underground, and 
ever since there has been a state of war between the regular Indian 
army and Naga guerillas. Unable to suppress the rebellion, the Govern- 
ment of India placed in 1957 the Naga Hills District and the Tuensang 
Frontier Division of N.E.F.A. under the Ministry of External Affairs, 
and in 1960 established a Naga state to be known as Nagaland within 
the framework of the Indian Union. This state was to have an adminis- 
trative secretariat, a council of Ministers, and a legislative assembly, but 
for an interim period responsibility for law and order was vested in the 
Governor of Assam, who acted also as Governor of Nagaland. 

The curtain of secrecy which screens events in Nagaland from the 
outside world prevents outside observers from understanding why the 
leaders of the Naga rebellion have felt unable to accept the limited 
autonomy granted by this arrangement, and are continuing to demand 
full independence and sovereignty. However unrealistic this demand 
may be, it is symptomatic of the desire of the tribal people to retain 
their cultural and national identity, even at the expense of having to 
forgo many developments in the material sphere. The demand is un- 
realistic, because material change has already gone beyond the point 
of no return, and only substantial financial support from the Union 
Government can assure the continuation of existing services, such as 
roads, schools, and hospitals. But it is obvious that the Naga rebels, 
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and with them a large section of the Naga population, are convinced 
that political integration within the Indian Union is incompatible with 
the retention of their cultural characteristics and their own way of life. 
That they have come to this conclusion is not the fault of the Govern- 
ment of India, which has gone a long way in an attempt to reach a 
compromise, or even of the military officers trying to establish law and 
order, but it is the direct result of a certain arrogance found among many 
of the less-educated high-caste Hindus who look down upon aboriginals 
as savages and impure beef-eaters, and cannot see anything valuable 
or worth preserving in the tribal dress, art, social customs, and religion. 

This attitude, often adopted by schoolteachers, medical personnel, 
and minor government officials, must have deeply offended the Nagas, 
who are a proud and independent people, used to being treated as 
equals by British officers such as J. H. Hutton and J. P. Mills, who 
had spent a lifetime learning about Naga culture. Considering the efforts 
made by successive Indian Governments to come to terms with the 
Nagas and the large sums provided for development—during the Third 
Five-Year Plan alone, a total of 714 million rupees—the continued 
resistance of the Nagas cannot be explained other than by the assump- 
tion of such a sense of grievance and deep-seated distrust. More 
information on the early course of the rebellion may prove this diagnosis 
wrong, but until Nagaland is opened to impartial observers, we have 
no alternative to guess-work, based on our knowledge of the Naga 
character and the fate of aboriginals in other areas where they were 
exposed to the influence of caste Hindus. 


The tragic events in the Naga Hills have made the Government of 
India aware of the danger of disregarding the sensibilities of tribal 
populations, and in setting up the administration of N.E.F.A. special 
care was taken to avoid the mistakes made in the relations with the 
Nagas. Here it was possible to start with a clean slate, for of the 35,000 
square miles of N.E.F.A. only a few hundred square miles had been 
under regular administration before 1947. At present N.E.F.A. is 
administered by the President of India through the Governor of Assam 
as his agent. The Governor is assisted by an adviser who is the head 
of the N.E.F.A. administration. Each of the five divisions (Kameng, 
Subansiri, Siang, Lohit, and Tirap) is administered by a political 
officer, who is in full control of all the entire staff of all departments, 
and responsible for the execution of all development schemes. The 
one-line administration has proved successful in co-ordinating a uni- 
form attitude to the local tribesmen. 
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This attitude was largely shaped by Dr. Verrier Elwin, who unul 
his death in 1964 held the appointment of Tribal Adviser to the 
Administration of N.E.F.A., and spent the last years of his life in 
inspiring the members of the Indian Administrative Frontier Service, 
as well as a group of young research officers and many officials of other 
departments, with his tolerant and appreciative approach to the culture 
and way of life of the hill-tribes. The effectiveness of his influence was 
partly due to the wholehearted backing which the Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru gave to this policy of trying to preserve as much as 
possible of the tribesmen’s cultural heritage, and to prevent the forcible 
imposition of Hindu values on people whose roots lay outside the sphere 
of Hinduism. This policy has not remained without critics, and many 
Indian politicians levelled against the administration of N.E.F.A. the 
charge that it kept the tribals in isolation and forbade other Indians 
to settle, or even to trade, in the hills. 


Yet from the point of view of the welfare of the tribesmen, the policy 
pursued during the first ten years of the existence of N.E.F.A. must be 
considered a great success. My assessment is based not on published 
accounts, which are usually rather rose-coloured, but on observations 
during a visit to the Subansiri and Tirap Divisions in 1962. When I 
first travelled in the Subansiri region in 1944, the local tribes, Apa 
Tanis and Daflas, had virtually no contact with the Government. The 
greater part of the area was unexplored and the political officer, 
stationed in the plains, had no control over the inhabitants of the hills 
except for the prevention of raids on the plains of Assam. By 1962 there 
was an administrative centre in the Apa Tanis valley linked by a motor- 
able road with the Brahmaputra valley, and attached to it were a 
hospital, schools, co-operative stores, and various other amenities open 
to the tribesmen. More impressive than these developments, however, 
was the fact that the local tribesmen seemed to be deriving considerable 
economic advantages from the activities of the administration without 
suffering any apparent damage to their cultural and social life. As no 
outsiders were allowed to settle permanently in the hills, they were 
secure in the ownership of their land, and improved facilities for trade 
greatly benefited the Apa Tanis, who had always been keen traders. 
Their adoption of new methods and commodities was selective. Thus 
there was no interest in bullock-drawn carts or the use of animals for 
ploughing, but Apa Tanis were quick to learn to drive trucks, and the 
more enterprising traders used motor transport for bringing up goods 
from the plains. Schools were well attended and many boys had 
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ambitions to enter government service. Indeed, some of the officials ex- 
pressed apprehension about the possibility of finding suitable employ- 
ment for the many young men who were receiving education, and 
imagined that the newly learnt skills would enable them to attain a 
standard of living far superior to that of the ordinary villagers. 

Whatever problems might lie ahead, the administration of N.E.F.A. 
has certainly succeeded in preserving the tribesman’s self-confidence. 
Contact with other populations being slight, the tribesmen do not feel 
themselves to be a minority less privileged than other communities, 
and as long as they are secure in the rights to their ancestral land, the 
prospects for their future appear to be good. There is certainly a world 
of difference between the depressed status of many tribes of Middle 
and Southern India, and the material prosperity and vitality which 
strikes one so forcibly among a tribe such as the Apa Tanis of N.E.F.A. 
A measure of isolation combined with a sympathetic and imaginative 
policy of a progressive administration has here created a situation 
unparalleled in other parts of India. 


This brief survey of the situation of the aboriginal tribes in three speci- 
fic regions demonstrates the complexity of the problem of their inte- 
gration within the wider Indian society. The conditions under which the 
tribes live in different parts of India are so varied that generalizations 
regarding their relations with other communities can have only a very 
limited validity, yet the populations notified as Scheduled Tribes all 
share the special protection guaranteed them under Article 46 of the 
Constitution, which reads: 


The State shall promote with special care the educational and economic 
interests of the weaker sections of the people, and in particular of the 
Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes, and shall protect them from 
social injustice and all forms of exploitation. 


Under Article 244 and the Fifth Schedule providing for the Adminis- 
tration and Control! of Scheduled Areas and Scheduled Tribes, it is 
within the powers of the President to declare any tribal area as a 
Scheduled Area and to make administrative arrangements to give effect 
to the provisions of Article 46. The tribal areas notified as Scheduled 
Areas extend over 99,693 square miles, and though they are adminis- 
tered as part of the states in which they are situated, the respective 
governors are given powers to modify central and state laws in their 
application to them, and to frame regulations for their peace and good 
government and, in particular, for the protection of the rights of tribals 
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to land, the allotment of wasteland and their protection from money- 
lenders. The Fifth Schedule also provides for the setting up of Tribes 
Advisory Councils in all states containing Scheduled Areas, and it is 
the duty of such councils to advise on matters concerning the welfare 
of the Scheduled Tribes. Although such Tribes Advisory Councils 
were set up in eleven states, their effectiveness has not been impressive, 
and the Scheduled Areas and Scheduled Tribes Commission of 1960-1 
found that these councils met only once or twice a year, and that im- 
portant items of legislation were not referred to them for discussion. 


More important than the establishment of the Tribes Advisory 
Councils was the appointment by the President of a Commissioner for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes whose duty it is to investigate 
all matters relating to the safeguards provided for those castes and 
tribes. The Commissioner reports annually on the position of the 
tribes in the various states, and on the progress of the schemes initiated 
for their benefit. His annual reports are published and constitute a 
valuable source of information on all activities of the state governments 
concerned with backward classes and tribes. The fact, however, that 
the Commissioner and his assistants are concerned only with the 
gathering of information severely restricts the effectiveness of his office. 
Though he may tender informal advice to state governments and 
embody his views in reports to the President, he is not in a position to 
initiate any scheme or decide on the utilization of the vast funds which 
the Government of India provides for the betterment of the tribes. 
At the centre the work relating to the Scheduled Tribes is attended 
to by the Ministry of Home Affairs, in which there are five sections 
specifically concerned with the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 
Moreover, the Planning Commissioner has a Social Welfare Division, 
which deals with the development aspect of tribal affairs, and the publi- 
cations on the Five-Year Plans contain many data relating to the tribes. 
It would appear that the provisions for the welfare of the tribes are 
strong on the constitutional and planning sides, but weak on the execu- 
tive side. The concern of the Government of India and of Parliament 
for the rights and progress of the tribes is admirable, but by the time 
measures decided upon at the centre have filtered down to state and 
district level their impact is often weakened or outright lost. In all the 
reports of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes, the Planning Commission and other bodies concerned with 
tribal affairs, there is the repeated complaint that the staff and adminis- 
trative machinery provided by the states is not adequate to carry out the 
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policy of the centre, even if the necessary funds are voted by Parlia- 
ment. The welfare programme has been divided into ‘State Sector 
Schemes’ and ‘Centrally Sponsored Schemes’. The latter comprise the 
schemes of tribal development blocks, co-operation, including forest 
co-operatives, tribal research institutes, and training scholarships. The 
State Sector Schemes, on the other hand, deal with the development 
of agriculture and cottage industries, education, housing, water supply, 
and public health. 


Despite elaborate plans it appears, however, that in most states there 
is no clear policy for dealing with the problems of the tribal population. 
While it 1s generally accepted that departments responsible for forests, 
agriculture, fisheries, and health must have a staff of highly trained 
experts, there 1s little recognition of the necessity for experts in tribal 
welfare work. Other activities are given priority and therefore offer 
better promotion prospects, with the effect that officers who have 
proved efficient in tribal development are often diverted to other tasks 
which state governments consider more important. 

One of the results of inefficiency on the executive level is the in- 
ability of states to spend the funds allocated by the Centre for Tribal 
Development. During the period 1950-61 no less than 493.5 million 
rupees were provided for the welfare of the Scheduled Areas, but the 
actual expenditure by the states fell very much short of this figure. In 
Madhya Pradesh, for instance, the Second Five-Year Plan made pro- 
vision for close on 50 million rupees for tribal welfare, but less than 
20 million were spent under the Plan. . 

A large part of the funds voted for the Second Five-Year Plan were 
to be spent on Community Development Projects, and it was planned 
to undertake an intensive development of compact areas having large 
tribal populations. Forty-three special multi-purpose Tribal Blocks, 
covering 23,540 square miles and containing a population of 1,685,000, 
were opened under this programme, and the Third Five-Year Plan 
envisages opening 450 such blocks, which have been renamed Tribal 
Development Blocks. In some of the blocks, however, the percentage of 
tribals was lower than that of non-tribals, with the result that funds 
sanctioned for the advancement of tribals were spent largely on non- 
tribals. The Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
suggested, therefore, that in future only areas with a tribal population 
of not less than 66 per cent should be established as Tribal Develop- 
ment Blocks. 

The hopes set on the Community Development Projects have only 
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partially been fulfilled, and many Indian observers with first-hand 
experience of some of the Tribal Blocks take a pessimistic view of their 
usefulness. They point out that community development is basically 
a programme for directed and deliberate change, and that the people 
supposed to benefit have not been mentally prepared to accept changes. 
The tribesmen, like other Indian villagers, were used to looking to 
government officials for orders, and not for advice; though prepared to 
oblige the officers by paying lip-service to the development programme, 
they did not understand its implications and lacked the will for active 
co-operation. The Government’s insistence on the fulfilment of specific 
physical targets laid down by planners without any knowledge of local 
conditions, led to the expenditure of funds on projects of little utility. 
Thus houses were built, but people would not live in them, roads were 
built only to be washed away in the rainy seasons, basketry centres 
started where there were no bamboos, and bee-keeping established 
where there are no flowers. Often all agricultural development was 
concentrated on the land of a few influential non-tribals, with the 
result that the aboriginals lost the little interest they had shown for the 
programme.® 

The sort of difficulties into which community development could run 
in tribal areas can be gauged from an account of the situation in one 
such block in Bihar given by Dr. Sachchidananda, the Director of the 
Tribal Research Institute at Ranchi. He describes how the project 
officer and extension staff, who were all new to their jobs, found it 
difficult to comprehend their roles: 


‘Hitherto they had been accustomed to carry out orders, but now they were 
called upon to secure the co-operation of the people. Added to this was the 
difficulty of having to work in a totally unfamiliar area where the frame of 
reference to which they were used was inapplicable. Tribal culture had to be 
kept in the background of all development, but for them the pattern of work 
dictated from above was sacrosanct. They did not like to take upon themselves 
the responsibility of altering the programme to suit the peculiar needs of the 
area . . . there were also a number of administrative difficulties. The staff 
posted in tribal areas felt unhappy; . . . some of them went even so far as to 
say that they regarded it as penal posting. Some others regarded it as a golden 
opportunity of serving themselves rather than the people. It is they who 
continued the tradition of exploiting the poor and simple tribals who had 
some work to be done at the block level. . . . For some time there was great 
resentment against Project authorities. People complained that the latter 
did not do anything with the consent of the villages and that they had done 
nothing to improve the conditions in Mandar. In some villages which were 
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inhabited by influential non-tribals, much of the money has been spent. The 
general fecling everywhere was that the Project had benefited the non-tribals 
more than the tribals.’? 


I have recently observed similar situations in some areas of Andhra 
Pradesh, and if it 1s the non-tribals who profit most from aid provided 
by the Government, one must assume that even in the tribal blocks the 
gap between the economic standards of the tribals and those of the rest 
is widening rather than closing. The root of much of these difficulties 
lies in the lack of communication between the development staff and 
the local aboriginals, and this is hardly surprising as long as officials are 
untrained and often recruited from castes which have a deep-seated 
prejudice against the tribal people. 

The Planning Commission has clearly recognized the problem of 
finding suitable personnel for tribal development work, and in the 
Third Five-Year Plan the suggestion has been put forward that the 
Central Government and state government should co-operate in 
forming a special cadre comprising technical and other personnel for 
work in Scheduled Areas. The most significant aspect of such a policy 
would be that a body of trained persons would spend their entire period 
of service among the tribal people, so that their knowledge, experience, 
and sense of identification would become a vital factor in assuring rapid 
and uninterrupted service.8 

This foresight and realistic assessment of the basic needs of an effec- 
tive tribal policy are all the more remarkable as there is, even among 
educated Indians, a widespread unwillingness to face the fact that the 
30 millions of aboriginals will for a long time to come form a separate 
and unassimilated element within the Indian nation. This became evi- 
dent in a Tribal Symposium held in 1964 in Hyderabad, attended by 
anthropologists, administrators, and politicians. While the need for 
special protection was conceded by many of the participants, there was a 
general feeling that any privileges enjoyed by tribes were required only 
for a brief period of transition, and that within a span of about ten 
years the integration of the tribes within the rest of the population 
should be completed, whereupon there would be no more need for 
Scheduled Areas and the protection of Scheduled Tribes. 

Most factual accounts of the situation in tribal areas and, above all, 
the Report of the Scheduled Areas and Scheduled Tribes Commission 
belie these facile assumptions, and make it clear that for a long time to 
come tribal communities will persist as minorities, distinct in culture, 
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language, and way of life from the neighbouring majority communities. 
Rapid progress in the field of education, which is perhaps the most 
striking development in recent years, does not directly solve the prob- 
lem of the aboriginals’ economic backwardness. For the core of the 
tribal problem lies in the discrepancy between their economic poten- 
tialities and the growing wants stimulated by contacts with more 
advanced populations. Barring a few notable exceptions, the aboriginals 
of today have no greater economic capacity than had their fathers and 
grandfathers. Their agricultural methods have largely remained the 
same, and such crafts as they traditionally possessed have declined 
rather than developed, partly on account of the spread of cheap indus- 
trially produced commodities, and partly because contact with Hindu 
ideas of caste have made certain occupations appear socially undesirable. 


It is paradoxical that in many areas where aboriginals are exposed to the 
influence of caste Hindus, just those features of Hindu society which 
modern India strives to discard are newly introduced among popula- 
tions to whom they had hitherto been foreign. Thus not only the preyu- 
dice against certain occupations, but also dietary taboos, child-marriage, 
and restrictions on the remarriage of widows and divorcées are gaining 
a foothold among the hill- and jungle-folk at a time when they are 
losing ground in the larger urban centres. This development 1s almost 
inevitable as long as throughout rural India compliance with the more 
puritanical precepts of Hindu morality remains the principal criterion 
of social respectability. 

Acceptance or denial of the necessity for assimilation with Hindu 
society is ultimately a question of values. Are the aboriginals to be 
allowed to follow their own inclination in emulating or rejecting the 
cultural pattern represented by their Hindu neighbours, or are they 
to be compelled or coaxed to abandon their own cultural tradition and 
values? In the past, Hindu society has been tolerant of groups that 
would not conform to the standards set by the higher castes. ‘True, 
such groups were denied equal ritual status, but no efforts were made 
to deflect them from their chosen style of living. In recent years this 
attitude has changed. Perhaps it is the influence of the Western belief 
in universal values which has encouraged a spirit of intolerance v7s-d- 
vis cultural and social divergences. Yet India is not only a multilingual 
and a multiracial country, but is also multicultural, and as long as 
Muslims, Christians, and Parsees are free to follow their traditional way 
of life, it would seem only fair that the culture and social order of the 
aboriginals, however distinct from that of the majority community, 
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should also be respected. No doubt assimilation will occur automatically 
and inevitably where small tribal groups are enclosed within numerically 
stronger Hindu populations. In other areas, however, and particularly 
all along India’s northern and north-eastern frontier live vigorous tribal 
populations which may well follow the path of the American Pueblo 
Indians and resist assimilation as well as inclusion within the Hindu 
caste system. Many of those who know these hill-tribes intimately are 
confident that, if encouraged to develop on the lines of their tradi- 
tional culture, they can make a distinct contribution to the overall 
pattern of Indian civilization. 

With the introduction of a system of Democratic Decentralization 
to take the place of the paternalism characteristic of the traditional form 
of Indian government, a new element has entered the relations between 
the tribes and the more advanced majority communities. The ability 
to vote in general elections for the Parliament in Delhi and the Legis- 
lative Assembly of their state did not make much difference to the 
tribals, because they did not understand the implication of the fran- 
chise, but the local elections aroused their interest to a much greater 
extent. The very fact that some of the most powerful people of the 
district approached the poorest villagers for their votes, and tried to 
gain their confidence, convinced them of a fundamental change. The 
very idea that they could choose their representatives was novel. At 
first, tribals only voted, for very few were sufficiently educated to stand 
for election. Even in areas with a preponderance of tribals, the elected 
representatives were often non-aboriginals and abused their powers by 
exploiting those who had voted for them. But as time passes and the 
aboriginals are gaining experience, they become more shrewd in the 
choice of their representatives, and tribal leaders have the opportunity 
of rising to positions of influence through the process of democratic 
elections. 


Decentralization, however, has also its danger for the tribes, and the 
Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes has 
expressed the fear that due to the existing pattern of concentration of 
social and economic power in the hands of a dominant section of the 
population, the Democratic Decentralization may lead to more exten- 
sive exploitation of the Scheduled Tribes. Moreover, the panchayat 
samities and zila parishads, which in some states have already taken 
over many of the functions of the former district officers, may be dis- 
inclined to support the implementations of tribal welfare schemes, for 
the simple reason that their leading members belong to the very classes 
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which traditionally profited from the exploitation of the tribes. In his 
report for the year 1962-3 (pp. 9-10) the Commissioner proposed, 
therefore, that in order that the system of Democratic Decentraliza- 
tion might be smoothly introduced without endangering the interests 
of the tribals, ‘the State Governments concerned should ensure that in 
the panchayats constituted in the predominantly tribal areas the Sar- 
panches [chairman] should invariably be elected/nominated from 
amongst the tribals only’. 


A problem almost as important as the revolution of the district admin- 
istrations by the introduction of panchayati raj, is the impact of indus- 
trialization on the tribes in areas rich in mineral resources. Certain 
areas within the tribal belt of Middle India, and particularly Orissa, 
West Bengal, Bihar, and Madhya Pradesh, have been found to contain 
rich deposits of minerals, and their exploitation and the establishment 
of great steel-works in the very centre of the aboriginals’ homeland, 
threaten to lead to a large-scale displacement of tribal populations. The 
Scheduled Areas and Scheduled Tribes Commission expressed grave 
concern regarding the ultimate fate of the aboriginals, whose last 
refuge areas in hills and forests are now being turned into industrial 
regions. While the Commission accepts their ‘substantial displacement’ 
as inevitable, its report reveals (p. 271) that out of 14,461 tribal families 
displaced from an area of 62,494 acres, only 3,479 have been allotted 
alternative land. 


The tribals were dislodged from their traditional sources of livelihood and 
places of habitation. Not conversant with the details of acquisition proceed- 
ings they accepted whatever cash compensation was given to them and became 
emigrants. With cash in hand and many attractions in the nearby industrial 
towns, their funds were rapidly depleted and in course of time they were 
without money as well as without land. They joined the ranks of landless 
labourers but without any training, equipment or aptitude for any skilled or 
semi-skilled job. 


The Commission recommends that the Government, as trustee of the 
Scheduled Tribes, should not allow the tribes to go under in the pro- 
cess of industrialization, but should see that rehabilitation and training 
schemes enable the tribesmen to find employment in the industry 
growing up on the land from which they have been forcibly displaced. 
Judging from the situation in places such as Rourkela, Ranchi, and 
Jamshedpur, one cannot escape the conclusion, however, that the pros- 
pects for the tribesmen deprived of their land and virtually expelled 
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from their ancestral homes is by no means good, and that a real prole- 
tarianization of the tribesmen of these areas appears as unavoidable. 


Nirad C. Chaudhuri, the frank and provocative analyst of the present- 
day Indian social scene, has expressed a similar assessment of the 
tribesmen’s probable fate under the impact of industrialization in 
strong and colourful language: 


In an industrialized India the destruction of the aboriginal’s life is as inevit- 
able as the submergence of the Egyptian temples caused by the dams of the 
Nile . . . As things are going, there can be no grandeur in the primitive’s 
end. It will not be even simple extinction, which is not the worst of human 
destinies. It is to be feared that the aboriginal’s last act will be squalid, instead 
of being tragic. What will be seen with most regret will be, not his dis- 
appearance, but his enslavement and degradation.® 


It is to be hoped that this gloomy forecast will prove unduly pessimis- 
tic, but unless the detailed recommendations of the Scheduled Areas 
and Scheduled Tribes Commission are acted upon, large numbers of 
displaced aboriginals from the new industrial areas may indeed become 
homeless vagrants unable to obtain any suitable employment which 
could compensate them for the land they had to give up as a sacrifice 
on the altar of India’s modernization. The establishment of vast indus- 
trial enterprises in tribal zones lends urgency to the extension of pro- 
tective measures to all tribals whose rights and way of life have been 
placed in jeopardy. The framers of the Indian Constitution were clear 
that while the Scheduled Tribes were to be brought out from their 
age-old isolation, they should be saved from exploitation and from the 
erosion of their rights to their ancestral land. This aim can be achieved 
only by special legislation, and the Scheduled Areas and Scheduled 
Tribes Commission ended its long report with the plea to ‘secure the 
advancement of the tribals without disturbing the essential harmony of 
their life and secure their integration without imposition’ (p. 499). The 
manner of integration of the tribals within the wider Indian society 
will ultimately depend on political decisions and these will be made on 
the basis of moral evaluations. Unless the advanced sections of the 
Indian population develop a spirit of cultural tolerance and an apprecia- 
tion of tribal values, even the most elaborate schemes for the economic 
settlement of the tribals are likely to prove abortive. It is for this reason 
that the late Jawaharlal Nehru formulated the following five principles 
for the policy to be pursued vis-a-vis the tribals: 
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(1) People should develop along the lines of their own genius, and 
the imposition of alien values should be avoided. 

(2) Tribal rights in land and forest should be respected. 

(3) Teams of tribals should be trained in the work of administration 
and development. 

(4) Tribal areas should not be overadministered or overwhelmed 
with a multiplicity of schemes. 

(5) Results should be judged not by statistics or the amount of 
money spent, but by the human character that is evolved. 


Except in a few areas, such as N.E.F.A., these principles have 
seldom been put fully into practice. There are, moreover, indications 
that Nehru’s extremely liberal ideas regarding the rights of the tribals 
and the preservation of their cultural heritage may not be shared by all 
of the present leaders of the Congress Party, and it is likely that pres- 
sure for a speedier and more complete assimilation of the aboriginals 
will gradually increase and lead to changes even in tribal areas such as 
N.E.F.A. The existence of a number of special agencies responsible 
for the protection of tribal rights, on the other hand, justifies the expec- 
tation that despite occasional attacks on these rights the tribals will 
continue to enjoy at least some of the privileges provided for them by 
the Indian Constitution. 
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